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Classical Literature. 


THE HISTORY OF RASSELAS, 
PRINCE OF ABISSINIA. 





CONTINUED. 
= 
Imlac’s Narrative continued. A Hint on 
Pilgrimage. 


Imuac now felt the enthusiastic fit, and was 
proceeding to aggrandize his own profession, 
when the prince cried out, “ Enough ! Thou 
hast convinced me, that no human being can 
ever be a poet. Proceed with thy narration.” 
“ Tobe a poet,” said Imlac, “is indeed very 
difficult.”—** So difficult,” returned the prince, 
‘that I will at present hear no more of his la- 
bours. ‘Tell me whither you went when you 
iad seen Persia.” 
«“ From Persia,” said the poet, “ I travelled 
rough Syria, and for three years resided in 
alestine, where I conversed with great num- 
vers of the northern and western nations of Eu- 
‘ope ; the nations which are now in possession 
of all power and all knowledge ; whose armies 
‘e irresistible, and whose fleets command the 
otest parts ofthe globe. When I compared 
bse mun with the natives of our own king- 
om, and those that surround us, they appeared 
Imost another order oibeings. In their coun- 
‘ies itis difficult to wish* for any thing that 
ay not be obtained : a thousand arts, of which 
e never heard, are continually labouring for 
heir convenience and pleasure ; and whatever 
veir own climate has denied them is supplied 
y their commerce.” 
‘+ By what means,” said the prince, “ are the 
uropeans thus powerful $ or why, since they 
n so easily visit Asia and Africa for trade or 
pnquest, cannot the Asiatics and Africans in- 
ude their coasts, plant colonies in their ports, 
hd give laws to their natural princes ? The 
me wind that carries them back would bring 
thither.” 
fe Chey are more powerful, Sir, than we,” 
swered Imlac, “ because they are wiser ; 
owkedge will always predominate over igno- 
ce, as man governs the otheranimals. But 
1y their knowledge is more than ours, I know 
what reason can be given, but the un- 
wrchable will of the Supreme Being.” 
“ When,” said the prince with a sigh, “ shall 
e able to visit Palestine, and mingle with 
mighty confluence of nations ‘ Till that 
ppy moment shall arrive, let me fill up the 
e with such representations as thou canst 
eme. Lam not ignorant of the motive that 
mbles. such numbers in that place, and 
hot but consider it as the centre of wisdom 
piety, to which the best and wisest men 
‘y land must be continually resorting.” 
re are some nations,”’ said Imlac, 
«'@ few visitants to Palestine ; for many 
nd learned sects in Europe concur 
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to censure pilgrimage as superstitious, or de- 
ride it as ridiculous.” 

“ You know,” said the prince, “ how litile 
my life has made me acquainted with diversity 
of opinions: it will be too Jong to hear the ar- 
guments on both sides$ryou, that have consi- 
dered them, tell me the Fesuh.” 

“ Pilgrimage,’’ said Im ’ 
acts of piety, may be re&8onable or supersti- 
tious actording to the principles upon which it 
is performed. Long journies, in search of 
truth, are notcommanded. Truth, such as is 
necessary to the regulation of life, is always 
found where it is honestly sought. Change of 
place is no natural cause of the increase of 
piety for it inevitably produces dissipation of 
mind. Yet, since men go every day to view 
the fields where great actions have been per- 
formed, and return with stronger impressions 
of the event, curiosity of the same kind may 
naturaliy dispose us to view that country whence 
our religion had its beginning: and I believe 
no man surveys those awful scenes without 
some confirmation of holy resolutions. That 
the Supreme Being may be more easily pro- 
pitiated in one place than in another, is the 
dream of idle superstition; but that some 
places may operate upon our minds in an un- 
common manner, is an opinion which hourly 
experience wiil justify. Jicwho supposes that 
his vices may be more successfully combated 
in Palestine, will perhaps find himself mistaken, 
yet he may go there without folly: he who 
thinks they will be more freely pardoned, dis- 
honours at once his reason and religion.” 

“ These,” said the prince, “ are European 
distinctions. I will consider them another time. 
W hat have you found to be the effect of know- 
ledge ? Are those nations happier than we !” 

« There is so much infelicity,” said the poet, 
“in the world, that scarce any man has Ilei- 
sure from his own distresses, to estimate the 
comparative happiness of others. Knowledge 
is certainly one of the means of pleasure, as is 
confessed by.the natural desire which every 
mind feels of increasing its ideas. ignorance 
is mere privation, by which nothing can be 
produced: it is a vacuity, in which the soul 
sits motionless and torpid for want of attrac- 











tion; and, without knowing why, we always 
rejoice when we learn, and grieve when we 
forget. lam therefore inclized to conclude, 
that, if nothing counteracts the natural conse- 
quence of learning, we grow more happy as 
our minds take a aider rane. 

“ In enumerating the particular comforts of 
life we shall find many advantages on the side 
of the Europeans. They cure wounds and 
diseases with which we languish and perish. 
We suffer inclemencies of weather which they 
can obviate. They have engitics for the dis- 
patch of many laborious works, which we must 
perform by manual industry.. There is such 
communication between distant places, that 
one friend can hardly be said to be absent from 
another. Their policy remoyes all public in- 
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conveniences ; they have roads cut through 
their mountains, and bridges laid upon their 
rivers. And, if we descend to the privacies 
of life, their habitations are more commodious, 
and their possessions are more secure.” 

“ They are surely happy,” said the prince, 
“ who have all these conveniences, of which I 
envy none so much as the facility with which 
separated friends interchange their thoughts.” 

“ The Europeans,” answered Tmllac, “ are 
less unhappy than we, but they are not happy. 
Human Jife is every where a state in which 
much is to be endured and litile to be enjoyed.” 


ducation. 
A VALEDICTORY ORATION. 
att 
BY THOMAS KITTERA. 


CONCLUDED, 
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Rev. Vice-Provost, 


To you in a distinguished manner we. beg’ 
to present ourselves, with the tenderest affece - 
tion, profoundest respect, and solemn_ protes- 
tations of the lively and grateful sense we en- 
tertain of the generous benevolence with which 
you have received us; the patience with which 
you have borne with us; the kindness with 
which you have always treated and encouraged 
us ; the virtues by which you have constantly 
animated us; and the Inminous documents of 
scicnce and morality with which you have im- 
bued our minds. No lapse of time, no distance 
of space, no vicissitude of life, shall ever erase 
you from our memories. On you we will re- 
flect in every dubious and trying circumstance, 
and, even on the verge of the precipice, you 
shall be unto us a spirit of pretection. May 
you long continue to diffuse these blessings 
over many succeeding generations. We can 
wish you no higher recompense in this life, . 
than the recollection of the unspeakable benefits 
you have conferred on us and on so many 
otfi@rs ; nor higher reward than that to’which 
they will assuredly entitle you hereaftery > 

In what language can we convey our deep 
sense of the immense obligations we are under 
to you,* learned and muclr respected sir, who 
have opened tous the bosom of nature, ena- 
bled us to explore-afl 4é¢s treasures, feel all its 
beauties, and admive the wonderful symmetry 
and harmony of ail"its parts. You have dis- 
covered to our astonished minds, the wonder- 
ful ayency of causes on their effects, as well as 
the immediate dependance of effects on thefr 
causes. Alas } how circumscribed were all 
our ideas, how limited our views, of the great 
works of the creation, before you directed our 
contemplations, and enabled us to entertain 
even fecble conceptions, of the inealculable 
number of the worlds which surround us, of 


Mr. Paterson, Prof. Nat. Phil. and Maths. in the . 
University. 
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the immensity of their greatness, of their in- 
conceivable velocity, of their immeasurable 
distance, their wonderful action and reactien, 
and of the invariable regularity of their revolu- 
tions. What shall we say, learned and re- 
spected sir, but that you have sublimated us as 
it were into other beings, inspired us with ad- 
miration aud praise, with awful reverencé and 
love, for the great author of existence. You 
have given us a deep insight indeed into the 
grandeurs of our glorious destination, a fore- 
taste of the bliss which awaits the virtuous. 
You have enobled us in our own ideas of our- 
selves, and fired our minds, with such high 
and powerful incentives to correspond to the 
dignity of our being, as cannot fail to stimu- 
late us tothe pursuit of whatever might be 
perfective of our nature. Surely whilst learn- 
ing, virtue, and the improvement of mankind, 
hold their just rank and estimation of the world ; 
your name cannot be mentioned, without ex- 
citing the esteem, the applause, and gratitude, 
of this country. 


Gentlemen of the Faculty, in general, 
When we review your unwearied labours 
in our behalf; the assiduity of your care and 
unremitted attention to our advancement int’ e 
several branches of literature ; the cheerfulness 
and promptitude with which on all occasions 
you have afforded us instruction ; demand our 
unfeigned thanks, and we earnestly request 

you will be pleased to accept the tribute. 


Gentlemen, 

I shall not longer trespass on the patient 
kindness and flattering attention, you have 
pleased to pay to these juvenile effusions. But 
before I say farewell, I know I will do but jus- 
tice to the generous sentiments which glow in 
the bosoms of my beloved classmates; when, 
with them, I invoke the great giver of all good 
gifts, to. pour down on you, and on your pos- 
terity, the choicest of his blessings. 

Yes, my beloved cLassMATES, J know that 
these are your sentiments. I know that 
innoc:.ce, candour, benevolence, gratitude, 
and a high sense of true honour, possess your 
souls. Oh, may they never be tarnished by 
the foul stain of dishonour or disgrace. May 
you be ever deaf to the syren voice of destruc- 
tive pleasure, inaccessible to degrading vice, 
tenderly alive to the interest and glory of your 
country, and strangers to the debasement of 
shameful indolence and sloth. May the early 
blossoms of happy expectation and pleasing 
hope, ripen, uninjured, into vigorous and ag- 
tive manhood; and diffuse their sweet odours 
and richness of merit over your declining years. 
As we have generously emulated each other 
in the career of science, sO may we continue 

to emulate each other in the career of virtue. 
Society and our country now call on us to take 
an active part in the busy scenes of life, and 
to repay them the blessings we have acquired 
under the shade of their protection. We must 
separate—how painful the expression, bitter 
the reflection, if it were not cheered by the as- 
surance, that we set out on our course, ani- 
mated by the enlivening anticipation of acquir- 
ing an honourable fame, a lasting reputation, 
and the final rewards of a lite spent in useful- 
ness to others, comfort to our parents, advan- 


tage to our country, and credit to ourselves. | in 





Resfiected Audience, 


Your presence has adorned our academical 
exercises. Your polite attention has embold- 
ened our timidity: nor can we conceal the 
flattering sensations your approbation has ex- 
cited in our breasts. We have no other return 
to make you, but the tribute of our warmest 
thanks for such kind condescension. « . , 


MWPathematical. 


FOR THE MISCELLANY. 
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Mr. Oran, 7 


As your correspondent “ Matho” has 
honored me, by addressing a question particu- 
larly to “Mr. Quid,” for solution, I intended 
to solve it for him, but, upon a second reading, 
find it unanswerable in the present form ; at 
least by any of the rules laid down in the “old 
books,” from which I obtain all my mathe- 
matical learning. From these I learn, that in an 
obtuse angled triangle (which is the shape of 
his ground) the base is the greatest side—that 
the greatest angle is opposite to the greatest 
side—and that three angles of a triangle are 
torether equal to two right angles or 180°.— 
Now, a triangle, which, according to * Matho,” 
has one angle of 40 degrees—one side includ- 
ing the angle 45 chains, and the side opposite 
this angle 50 chains, will have the base 75.5 
chains, and the “vertical angle” 104° 39’'— 
Consequently, Mr. Matho is wrong in his state- 
ment or calculations. Zrgo, his question is 
unanswerable Q. FE. D. If I have taken up 
this question in an improper point of view, 
and he will favor me with a figure, laid down 
according to his ideas, I will try him again. 

With respect to his remarks, I am sorry I 
cannot return his compliment as to “ acquire- 
ments”—for although he promises to give you 
new questions, the coinage of his own brain, I 
much doubt his ability so to do: for, copious 
as are the mathematics, it is not easy to make 
a question which cannot be somewhere found. 
I cannot see the impropriety (of “ copying,” as 
he terms it, “questions known verbatim to 
évery school boy”—as I should say), of taking 
the old books, from which all our information 
is derived, asa standard. I dislike innovation 
in any way ; but, sir, the fact is not as he states: 
for 1 will venture to assert, that he never saw 
the second question before; the third I never 
saw in print until this day, I found it in Simp- 
son’s Algebra, with the solution. So that Ma- 
tho does not deserve any merit for undertaking 
to sulve the least “ hackneyed” (and which he 
has hackled most unmercifully) of my ques- 
tions ; but, on the contrary, I think he ought 
to learn to copy better, as he has rendered, 
what in Simpson was very plain, almost unin- 
telligible. I make no pretensions to novelty 
in this science ; but, even from “ old books,” I 
think a sufficient number of questions could be 
obtained to puzzle Matho, provided we can 
get them without the solutions. Were I 
the mathematician he talks of, and there 
was a competent tribunal, I would have him 
indicted for false coining... provided I could 
find an attorney who would take his fees 
QUID? 
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If Mr. Matho will condescend, here is ano. 

ther question for him....I do not know that it 
was “ published a century ago.” 


QUESTION, 

There is a piece of land in the form of 
plane triangle, the base whereof is 48 chains, 
the angle opposite to the base 60 degrees, and 
a line drawn from said angle to bisect the base 
36 chains. The content and two remaining 
sides are required ? 

QUID? 
ET ES OE EET PL 


THE LADIES VINDICATED 
——0 + 

THE critics of the fair sex tell us, that they 
are vain, frivolous, ignorant, coquettish, ca. 
pricious, and what not. Unjust that we are! 
....it is the fable of the Lion and the Man ; but, 
since the ladies have become authors, they can 
take their revenge, were they not too gene. 
rous for such a passione ‘Though they have 
learnt to paint, their sketches of man 
gentle and kind. 

But, if the ladies were what surly misanthro. 
pes call them, who is to blame ? Is it not we 
who spoil, who corrupt, who seduce them? 

Is it surprising that a pretty woman should 
be vain, when we daily praise to her face her 
charms, her taste, and her wit ? Can we blame 
her vanity, when we tell her that nothing can 
resist her attractions ; that there is nothing so 
barbarous that she cannot soften ; nothing so 
elevated that she cannot subdue ; when we tell 
her that her eyes are brighter than day ; that 
her form is fairer than summer, more refres 
ing than spring; that her lips are veymilign 
that her skin combines the whiteness of the 
lily with the carnation of the rose ? 

Do we censure a fine woman as frivolou: 
when we unceasingly tell her that no othe 
study becomes her but that of varying het 
pleasures ; that she requires no talent but fi 
the arrangement of new parties ; no ideas b 
yond the thought of the afternoon’s amus: 
ment ? Can we blame her frivolity, when 
tell her that her hands were not made to tou 
the needle, nor to soil their whiteness in de 
mestic employments ? Can we blame her ff 
volity, when we tell her that the look of se 
riousness chases from her cheek the dimple i 
which the Loves and the Craces wanton ; t 
reflection clouds her brow with care ; andtl 
she who thinks, sacrifices the smile that maki 
beauty charm, and the gaiety that renders! 
attractive ! * 

How can a pretty woman fail to be ignoral 
when the first lesson she is taught is, that be 
ty supersedes and dispenses with every ov 
quality ; that all she needs to know is, that# 
is pretty ; that to be intelligent is to be ped 
tic; and that to be more learned than ofl! 
neighbour, is to incur the reproach of abs 
dity and affectation ¢ 

Shall we blame her for being a coqué 
when the indiscriminate flattery of every 4 
teaches her that the homage of one is as #/ 
as that of another? It is the same darts, 











same flames. the same beaux, the same! the 
‘The man of sense, when he atteif pre: 


combs. 


tocompliment, recommends the art of them 
since he condescends to do with awkwardij 
what a monkey can do with grace. Wm }., 
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she is a goddess, and to her all men are equal- 
ly mortals. How can she prefer when there 
is no merit, or be {conssant where there is no 
superiority ? 

And are men so unjust as to censure the 
idols made by their own hands ? Let us be just ; 
let us begin the work of reformation: when 
men cease to flatter, women will cease to de- 
ceive; when men are wise, women will be 
wise to please. The ladies do not force the 
taste of the men; they only adapt themselves 
to it. As they may corrupt and be corrupted, 
so they may improve and be improved. 








CURIOUS ENIGMATICAL LETTER. 


——2 + oo 

Tue following letter was written to the Dean 
of Waterford by a widower, the father of six 
children, under the fictitious name of Elzevir. 
The design of it was to invite the Dean and his 
company to supper, particularly Miss Eliza- 
beth Marshal, a young lady about eighteen, 
with a fortune of thirty thousand pounds. 

oe 

“Reverend Sir, 

“ T am told there is a book 
which lies in your study in sheets ; and ail who 
have seen it admire that it should remain so 
long unbound ; I think it is called Martial’s 
Ehithalamium, or some such name; but, lest 
I should be mistaken in the title, I will de- 
scribe it as well as I can. 

“ It is a fair and beautiful manuscript, the 
ink very black and shining, on the whitest vir- 
gin vellum that can be imagined: the charac- 
ler's are sO nice and delicate, as to discover it to 
be the work of some masterly hand ; and there 
is such symmetry and exact proportion in all 
its parts, and the features (if I may so call them) 
are so just and true, that it puts the reader 
often to a stand in admiring the beauties of 
them. | 

“°*The book has an additional ornament, 
which it did not want,....all the margin being 
flourished with gold: but that which com- 
mends it more, is, that though it has been 
written full eighteen years, as I have been in- 
formed, yet it is not sullied, nor stained: in- 
somuch, that one would think it was never once 
turned over by any man. 

“ The volume itself does not appear to be 
of any great bulk, and yet I understand that 
it has been valued at thirty thousand pounds. 

“ Tis pity so valuable a piece should ever 
be lost ; and the way to prevent this, is by in- 
creasing the copies of it. If the author will 
give consent, and you will licence it, I will 
immediately put it intothe press. I have all the 
necessary apparatus for the purpose, and a 
curious set of letters that were never used but 
in the impression of one book ; and of this, too, 
not more than half a dozen copies, so that you 
must imagine they are not the worse for wear- 
ing. For my part, I will spare no pains to 
embellish and adorn the whole with the most 
natural and lively figures ; and I shal] not de- 
spair of producing an edition as beautiful in 
the eyes of all men as the dear original is at 
present in. mine. Methinks I could read it 
with pleasure night and day. 

“ Tf, therefore, you will do me the favour to 
let me have your company this evening, and 


bring this incomparable piece along with you, 
it will add to the entertainment of every one, 
but particularly of him, who is always, with 
great respect, 
“ Reverend Sir, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
And faithful friend, 
« ELZEVIR.” 











FOR THE MISCELLANY. 
MR. ORAM, 


I reEce!veEp the following from a female 
friend, and, if proper for insertion, you are at 
liberty to publish it. She had received it from 
the author after presenting him with a rose. 


JULIA. 
ON RECEIVING A ROSE FROM *****, 


Tue pride of the garden oft Phillis would court, 
But once found that pride overthrown ; 

And what the earth’s bosom denied its support, 
Transplanted with care to her own. 


By the breath of the fair, new fragrance instill’d, 
By sympathy, drawn from her breast, 

Was the softness of love; that in secret she will’d, 
°T should be by her Strephon possess’d. 


He saw it with envy, but what he thus view’d, 
He dar’d not presume to embroil. 

She pluck’d it ; but, oh! how its flavour renew’d, 
Enrich’d by the sweets of the soil: 




















A LETTER FROM A SEDUCED 
FEMALE, 
TO EDWARD BERNARD, ESQ, 
—a— 

THE wretched being who writes this, will, 
ere you receive it, be nomore! Then, per- 
haps, you will repent of your cruelty to her 
who would willingly have died to promote your 
happiness. Yes, Edward, for youl left my dot- 
ing parents......1 set at nought the world’s 
opinion te possess your love! ‘Think, then, 
what agony Lemust feel when I perused your 
letter! Was it humane to insult the wretched ? 
No, Edward ! Though I once yielded to love, 
and lost a father’s good opinion, never will I 
sacrifice my own, by becoming what you wish. 
I have still sufficient virtue to shudder at pros- 
titution ! 

_ Yesterday, for the first time since I left his 

protection, | met my father. He was alone, 

walking in the Park. I threw myself at his 

feet, aed besought his forgiveness. His looks 

cut me to the heart! 

-....“ Let me pass !” said he, while his voic 
shook with passion. 

“First say, you forgive the repentant Ro 
end [clasped his knees. | 
“ Never!” said he....“ abandoned git 
rushed past me. 

lor some time I lay senseless. When I re- 
covered, the recollection of his former kind- 
ness rendered me nearly frantic..... How often 
has he pressed me in his arms, and vowed that 
he could deny his darling Rosa nothing ! Oh! 
how could 1] remember this, and leave him? 
Surely my heart then must have been as hard 
as your's! 

Had I obtained my father’s forgiveness, I 
would have strove to live, in spite of the world’s 
censure. But without a friend to encourage 


“f 






and 





my return to virtue.....without an acquaintance 


“~ 


.seeefor What mother will suffer her daughter 
to associate with me.....can life be worth pre- 
serving ! 

Edward....farewell ! —My first and only 
love...may you live, and repent! Oh! think, 
when on the bed of death every bad action ap- 
pears with redoubled horror. How will your 
conscience be smitten for the unfortunate Ro- 
sa!...who, through you, received a father’s 
curse !...and, through your desertion, put an 
end to her existence! . 

Once more tarewell! That heaven may 
shower down its blessings upon you, is the last 
prayer of 





ROSA SOMERTON. 


a 
ON OLD AGE. 


AGE, however advanced, is capable of en- 
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disposed to seek its “ Guardian Angel and its 
God,” the nearer it approaches the confines of 
mortality. When the ardent fire of youth is 
extinguished, and the meridian heat of life’s 
short day subsides into the soft tranquility, and 


the important necessity of devoting some few 
hours to pious meditation before we close our 
eyes in endless night. A virtuous old man 
passes his days with serene gaiety, and recéives, 


titude and integrity of his past life ; for the 
mind reviews, with joyful satisfaction, its ho- 
norable and self-appreving transactions: nor 
does the near prospect of the tomb give fear- 





ful emotion to his undismayed and steady 
soul. : 
aD ©: CEP ————— 
ON PREJUDICE, 

Prrjupice and dunacy have certainly very 
different causes, but I think in effect they are 
thesame. ‘Lh¢@wmadman will 
on all subjects; exceptithatwhi 
cular connection his 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
—~< 


* Candidus,” for want of room, is postponed : but 








| shall appear next week. 














Dbituary, 


The boast of beraldry, the pomp of po-ver 

And all that beauty, all that wealth eer gave, 
Await, alike, th’ inevitable hour ; 

The paths of glory lead—but to the grave ! 


GRAY. 
DIED, 
At Philadelphia, Mr. Jonw Tuompsoy, Printer, 


At Halifax, (N. C.) Mr. Asranam Hopcg, 
Printer. 


At Savannah, Mr. Samuen Morss, Printer. 
Near London, Arruur Murgpuy, Esq. an emi- 
nent Barrister. 

On board the Flora, from Amsterdam, Capt. Pex- 
nose, Of Phikadelphia. 

In the West-Indies, Mr. Joseru Nicuots, mer- 
chant, late of New-York.—Also, Mr. ZEeHanram 











C. PLATT, merchant of the same place. 


joying real pleasure. The mind becomes more © 


refreshing quietude, of its evening, we feel 


in the happiness he feels from the benedictions » 
of all around him, a rich reward for thé ¥ec- — 
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—_ 
Seat of the dPuses. 


MY NOISELESS HOURS I GIVE, 
4 BLEST POETRY, TO THEE! 


——- 


FROM A LATE LONDON PAPER, 




















The following lines are nearly a correct account 
of an incident, that occurred during the last 
campaign in Egypt, which the author, hearing 
related in compfiany, versified at the request of 
a friend, without quitting the room. 


THE tumult of battle had ceas’d....high in air, 
The standard of Britain triumphantly wav’d ; 

And the remnant of foes had fled in despair, 
Whom night intervening from slaughter had sav’d, 


When a vet’ran was seen, by the light of his lamp, 
Slow pacing the bownds of the carcase strew’d plain ; 
Not base his intent....for he quitted the camp, 

To comfort the dying, not plunder the slain. 


~ "Though doubtless.in war, at a story of woe, 


Down his age fiurtow’d cheek the tears often ran, 
Alike proud to conquer or save a brave foe, 
He fought like a hero, and ‘fell like a man.!” 


As he counted the slain, ‘‘Oh! conquest !” he cried, 
** Thou art glorious indeed! but dearly thou’rt won ;” 
* Too dearly, alas !” a voice faintly replied. .. 

It thrill’d thro’ his heart....*twas the voice of his son. 


He listen’d aghast....a!] was silent again... 

He search’d by the beams which his lamp feebly 
shed 

mre found his brave son amidst hundreds of slain, 

‘Thegorpse of a comrade supporting his head. 


a i 

ee 
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ir) eee Fé “« My Henry !” the war-shatter’d soldier exclaim’d, 








‘* Has death rudely wither’d thy laurels so soon ?” 
‘The youth op’d his eyes as he heard himself nam’d, 
And awoke fora while from his death-boding swoon. 


He gaz’d on his father, who knelt by his side, 

And seizing his hand, prest it close to his heart : 

«* Thank heav’n thou art here my dear father!” he 
cried, 

« For soon, Oh ! #60 soon, we for ever must part !” 


‘© Tho’ Death early call’d me from all that I love, 

‘¢ From glory ! from thee! yet perhaps it is giv’n, 

‘* To meet thee again in yon regions above !” 

ifis eye beam’d with hope, as he look’d up to Heav’n. 


* Then let not thy bosom with vain sorrow swell, 
‘‘ Ah! check ere it rises the hear; rending sigh ! 

** I fou my king ! for my country I fell !.... 
“In detenene of their rights....and 1GLory To pig.” 
eet OS 

) TO ELLEN. 

Or ridicule, my lovely maid, 
Heed not the pointed darts : 

Heed not its colours; quick they'll fade ; 
Virtue repels its arts. 


In conscious virtue firmly stand, 
Nor fear the shafts of mirth : 

They cannot harm thee, nor can brand 
With shame thy spotless worth. 


The arrows, keen, of sharp-ey’d wit, 
Can ne’er their sting impart ; 

Nor e’er the loaded quiver quit , 
To wound the virtuous heart. 


Virtue, like adamantine mail, 
Shall close my Ellen round : 

In vain shall Vice her form assail, 
Or Malice strive to wound, 


And, oh, while time swift fleets away, 

Attend thy Hennry’s pray’r : 
For him alone each charm display, 

Each grace that decks the fair. 

SOLUTION OF THE RIDDLE 
WHICH APPEARED IN OUR LAST, 

W ov.p you the silvery beam descry 

That shone around the plain, 
A Glow-worm, then, ye may espy 

Lighting the litle train. 


his female relations had quarrelled, asked... 


Anecaotes, &c. 
The Olia....No. II. 
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THE sfrete injuria forme is the greatest with 
a woman. A man of rank, hearing that two of 
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“Did they call each other ugly!” “No.” 
“ Well, well, I shall soon reconcile them.” 
—— +o 
In some churches it was the custom to sepa- 
rate the men from the women. A clergyman, 
being interrupted by loud talking, stopped 
short... when a woman, eager for the honov of 
the sex, arose and said, “ Your reverence, it is 
not among us.” “So much the better,” an- 
swered the priest, “it will be over the sooner.” 
—_ +o 
In the time of the commonwealth of En- 
gland, Hume Castle was summoned to surren- 
der by Col. Fenwicke, in the name of Crom- 
well....the atiswer of the captain is rather whim- 
sical; I send it you here.— 


“ Right Honorable, 
I have received a trumpeter of yours, as he 
tells me, without your pass, [he had forget it, 
it seems, and Ieft jt behind him on the table] to 
render Hume Castle to the Lord General 
Cromwell. Please you, I never saw your Ge- 
neral, nor know your General. As for Hume 
Castle it stands upon a rock. 
Given at Hume Castle, this day before seven 
o’clock. So resteth, without prejudice to his 
native country, 
Your most humble servant, 
Joun CocKBURN. 
— + 
A soldier, subject to get drunk, was accus- 
ed of blasphemy, of saying a great many inju- 
rious things of the king, and speaking ill of 
the magistrates of the town where he was in 
garrison. “Che magistrates, who wished to re- 
venge themselves, did not fail to pronounce a 
severe sentence against him, condemning him 
as guilty of crimen lesa# majestatis both divine 
and human. ‘The sentence being sent to Fre- 
derick, he wrote....“*If the fellow hes blas- 
phemed God, it is for God to pardon him ; 
what he has said against me, I pardon; but 
for having spoken ill of the magistrates, I or- 
him to be kept four-and-twenty hours under 
arrest.” 
SILI SS LISS 
JOURNAL OF ELIZABETH WOOD- 
VILLE, 
fritten by herself, previous to her marriage with 
- Edward IV. 
y Morning. Rose at four, to help 
Cath@fine milk the cows. At six o’clock, 
breakfasted. At seven e’clock, went down to 
the Court, with the Duchess, my mother, and 
gave foed to twenty-eight poor men, and as 
many women ; scolded Roger severely for hav- 
ing discovered marks of discontent at our mak- 
ing him attend; and we let the dinner grow 
cokl. At ten o’clock, dinner. John Gray, one 
who comes often to see us....a very good young 
man. But whatis that tome? A good girl 
ought to give herself up entirely to the views 
and designs of her parents. John is buta 
little eater: he casts many an affectionate 
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At three o’clock, the house of poor Robert- 
son reduced to ashes by an-accident. John 
Gray proposed to the company to make a sub- 
scription for this poor ruined farmer, and him- 
self gave five pounds sterling towards this 
good design. Memorandum....He never ap- 
peared to me so amiable as at this moment: 
his looks were never so affecting. 

At four o’clock, prayers. At six, fed the 
poultry. 

At seven, supper. It was owing to Robert- 
son’s mishap that we supped so late. 

W hat astonishing difference there is between 
the character of the women of distinction of 
that age, and that of the modern don tons 
eect os oe 


TRUE SON OF NEPTUNE. 


The little value placed upon money by sea- 
faring people in general, is well known. An 
honest tax, who had lined his pockets with the 
spoils of the enemy of his country, ordered a 
huge gold ring to be made. When the trades- 
man had finished it, he told him it was com- 
mon to have a poesy engraved on it. Very well, 
said the seaman, what must it be? Any thing 
you please, replied the goldsmith. Then, re- 
turned the other, put on, 





*¢ When money’s low....the ring must go.” 


This was done,and the honest son of the waves 
was so well pleased with the execution of the 
whole, that he ordered a massy pair of silver 
buckles to be made, with the rims as broad as 
the edge ofa two inch plank ; and here, said he, 
you may as well put a poesy on this also: 
“Tf that wont do...the buckles too.” 
OE ER SOO er 


TRENTON BOOK-STORE. 
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FOR SALE, 


By James Oram, near the Presbyterian Church, a 
general assortment of 


Books § Stationarp: 


Among which are..... : 
BIBLES, school and family. 
Testaments, large and small. 
Watts’ Psaims and Hymns, different sizes 
Pierce’s Spelling Book. 
Webster’s do. 
Union do. 
Columbian do. Z 
Dilworth’s — do. 5 > 
Cyphering Books. 2 
Writing do. 
Child’s Instructor. 
American Tutors Assistant. 
Dilworth’s do. 
Young Gentleman and Lady’s Monitor. 
Scott’s Lessons. 
Murray’s English Reader. 
Introduction. 
Grammar, large and small. 
Columbian Orator. 
American Preceptor. Geographies. 
Wavidson’s Latin Grammar. 








Rudiman’s do. 
Mair’s Introduction. 
Clarke’s do. 


Corderius—Selectz € Veteri—Greek Grammar— 
Virgil—Ceasar—Sallust— H orace—Zenophon—ke. 
BLANK BOOKS, PAPER, &c. 
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glance at me. 


AND SUBSCRIPTIONS TAKEN IN AT ONE DOLLAR 
AND FIFTY CENTS PER ANN, 
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